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‘THROUGH the generosity of a reader of 
Opportunity, who desires to remain 
anonymous, a prize of $100.00 is offered 
for the best shori story 
An Opportunity or essay of Negro life of 
Award 5,000 words or less 
written by a Negro. The 
donor is of the opinion that the develop- 
ment of able writers is of vast importance 
in the improvement of race relations in 
America and he desires to stimulate the 
Negro’s creative impulse in literature in so 
far as that is possible. 

There can be no question that the writ- 
ten word can penetrate where the spoken 
word may not be heard. And where once 
the eloquence of the orator shaped public 
opinion, today the skillful and persuasive 
writer has taken his place. The Opportunity 
awards of a few years ago attracted the at- 
tention of America’s literati to the efforts 
of Negro writers. And though racial atti- 
tudes here as elsewhere tend to handicap 
and thwart the full expression of Negro 
genius, there are no barriers which can per- 
manently keep real ability from getting a 
hearing. 

Indeed America’s response to the artistic 
expression of the Negro confounds one by 
its contradictions. He, who looks appre- 
hensively lest a Negro sit beside him in the 
concert hall, a minute later leads all the 
rest in applause as Roland Hayes or Paul 
Robeson concludes a song. She, who hastily 
exchanges her seat with her male escort 
at the approach of a Negro can be seen fur- 
tively sniffing when Clarence Muse stands 
dejected and mute, while the steamer bears 
his little grandson away to the cold No’th 
in the motion picture “Hearts in Dixie.” A 
thousand eyes are dabbed nightly by scent- 
ed kerchiefs in the hands of those who hold 
only scorn for Negroes as the “Chillun of 
Isre’l” are about to reach the Promised 
Land in the current production of “Green 
Pastures.” 

It is evident that the emotional responses 


of white America are not inhibited by race 
except where proximity compels contact. It 
is within the power of the creative artist in 
literature to evoke these responses. Through 
distinctive literary achievement the Negro 
artist might conceivably bring about a 
change in the attitude of his oppressors. At 
least it is worth the attempt. For through 
the ages Orpheus has drawn iron tears down 
Pluto’s cheek. And the Negro should not 
merely be driven by the urge to create beau- 
tiful things but by the knowledge that in 
so doing he makes it possible for some 
beauty to find its way into the lives of his 
people. 

We hope that those who believe they can 
write will take advantage of this prize offer. 
The contest will close December 31, 1931. 
Infermation as to details can be obtained 
by communicating with the Editor, Oppor- 
tunity Magazine, 1133 Broadway, New 
York City. 


EATED at the great State Council table 
in the capital of the world’s mightiest 
empire since the days of the Ceasars sits a 
little brown man. His 
face is worn with care 
and his head, crowned 
with a thick thatch of 
rapidly graying hair, seems too large for his 
thin emaciated body that is covered with a 
home spun garment. Over his shoulders 
loosely hangs a shawl of the same material 
which seems to emphasize the bony frame- 
work it covers. 

Seated opposite the little brown man are 
other men who are white. They are the 
overlords of the empire, clear eyed, ruddy- 
faced men who have descended from mod- 
ern conquistadores and who hold over a 
quarter of the population of the world in 
fee. Their merchant ships ply the seven 
seas, their soldiers are quartered in bar- 
racks over the known world, their battle 
fleet is unequaled among the nations of the 
earth. 


A Little 
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On one side is seated the power of arms 
and ships and huge guns. 


On the other is seated the power of an 
idea as old as humanity, the idea of human 
liberty. 

In the hands of the little brown man piti- 
able to look upon, with the burning eyes 
and shriveled body of the ascetic, rests the 
fate of the British Empire. 


ID-SUMMER witnessed the passing of 

Dr. Daniel Williams, distinguished Ne- 
gro surgeon of Chicago who wrote his name 
large in the annals of 
American surgery by 
performing the first suc- 
cessful operation on the human heart. In 
his case the curious racial obsession of 
America by which an infinitesimal amount 
of Negro blood consigns one to the plod- 
ding ranks of the Negro worked immeasur- 
able good. He offered the consummate skill 
of his sensitive hands to the alleviation of 
the ills of his fellowmen, black and white. 
And then, when at last tardy recognition of 
his rare ability opened many doors, he did 
not forget that they were still closed to his 
kinsmen. For him, the race problem was 
solved. He had attained high rank in his 
chosen profession. He had accumulated a 
competence sufficient for his needs. But he 
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was not content as long as his fellows were 
compelled to make an unequal fight in the 
struggle for existence. To the end of his life 
though his time was claimed by the halt 
and maimed, he was a staunch and uncom- 
promising champion of the rights of his 
people. And in his death America loses not 
only a great surgeon, but a great man. 


And ere the summer waned A’Lelia 
Walker, daughter of the late Madame C. J. 
Walker, and one of the most colorful figures 
in the social life of black America, found 
the peace eternal. If by virtue of the great 
wealth which she inherited, the diadem of 
social leadership was placed upon her brow. 
it can be said that she wore it as befits a 
queen. To her court came the aristocrats of 
the world of art and letters from the four 
corners of the earth. Regal in manner, she 
was without the ostentation which is com- 
monly associated with riches as she was 
without consciousness of the inferiority of 
a dark skin. Able to command the admira- 
tion of a host of sychophants she preferred 
the company of a few intimates, kindred 
spirits in the great adventure of living. 
A’Lelia Walker inherited not only wealth, 
but a name made glamorous by the remark- 
able achievements of her mother. That of it- 
self gave her no little distinction, which she 
maintained until the end of her days. 


October The Sixteenth 


By Laxcston HvuGues 


ERHAPS today 


You will remember John Brown. 


John Brown 

Who took his gun, 

Took twenty-one companions 
White and black, 

Went to shoot your way to freedom 
Where two rivers meet 

And the hills of the 

North 

And the hills of the 

South 

Look slow at one another— 
And died 

For your sake. 


Now that you are 

Many years free, 

And the echo of the Civil War 
Has passed away, 

And Brown himself 

Has long been tried at law, 
Hung by the neck, 

And buried in the ground— 
Since Harpers Ferry 

Is alive with ghosts today, 
Immortal raiders 

Come again to town— 
Perhaps, 


You will recall 
John Brown. 
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Juvenile Delinquency and the Negro 


By Avsert Sipney Becknam 


RIME is frequently called a product of 

civilization. The more complex the civil- 
ization the more prevalent the crime. Any 
adequate study of crime must include the cus- 
toms and attitudes of a people; the laws un- 
der which they live as well as their stage of 
intelligence. 

This paper is particularly concerned with 
the crime of youth commonly called Juvenile 
delinquency. It will also present much of the 
writer’s experience as clinical psychologist at 
the Institute for Juvenile Research, where chil- 
dren problems of every variety are treated, 
especially the behavior type that leads to crime. 
The paper will also present findings from 68 
Juvenile Courts in the United States. 

Many significant studies of Juvenile crime 
have been and are being made, some psychologi- 
cal, other sociological and psychiatric, and 
more recently authorities have become in- 
terested in the biology of crime. These studies 
indicate interest both national and interna- 
tional. 

Boy-Gang Life and Delinquency 

The boy who participates in the life of a 
delinquent gang naturally assimilates the pre- 
vailing patterns of behavior in his group. 
There are times when gangs lack racial or 
national solidarity, but these are exceptions. 
One not infrequently finds a gang possessing 
the same racial or national culture. Delin- 
quent Negro boys of gang affiliation have the 
usual low economic status and consequent 
social position. Observation of these delin- 
quent Negro boys in Chicago reveals certain 
cultural patterns that are prevalent in certain 
southern states in individuals of this economic- 
social status. 

A large percentage of colored adolescent 
delinquency is due to misdirected effort at self- 
support, individual and gang stealing and dis- 
orderly efforts at mating. Girls are more fre- 
quently arrested for sex offenses than boys. 
This does not mean that girls are more prone 
to unruly sex conduct than boys but probably 
means that such conduct is regarded more 
serious for girls. A study of the reports from 
several Juvenile Courts reveals that sex and 
stealing are the offenses which predominate for 
girls. 

Colored boys on the other hand are brought 
to the Juvenile Court for numerous offenses. 
In the large cities the offenses which predom- 


inate with colored boys are stealing, running 
away, sex delinquency, truancy, incorrigibility, 
and robbery. The cause of arrests in many 
instances has been traced to alcohol both in the 
possession of the gangs and their parents. Alice 
Channing’s' study for the Judge Baker Found 
ation in Boston revealed that of her total num 
ber of delinquents, 45.7 per cent of Negro 
fathers and 2.2 per cent of Negro mothers 
were alcoholic. 

When an adolescent has become a member 
of a group of undesirables, it usually does no 
good to admonish or reproach him. The fault 
often lies within his own quality or upbringing. 
It may be the social surrounding including the 
family status that affords the urge towards 
delinquency. Where the fault is weakness 
rather than positive viciousness, the influence 
of bad companions may be broken by sub 
stituting a good group for a bad one, but in 
most cases a complete change of school and 
residence together with habit training from a 
child guidance expert will be necessary. 


The Juvenile Court and the Negro Child 

When we begin to gather the facts about 
Juvenile delinquency we are first of all brought 
face to face with the Juvenile Court. Most 
of the States now have this special department 
to handle the felonies of children. The main- 
spring of every Juvenile Court is its probation 
service. However judicious, however pains- 
taking, however skilled and inspired the judge 
may be, failure and incompetence in the proba- 
tion department mean_ ineffective Juvenile 
Court work. 

Restoration of the young delinquent is much 
dependent on the probation officer. Colored 
probation officers are desirable for colored 
delinquent children. This preference is based 
on psychological and social reasons. An in- 
timate relationship must exist between the 
delinquent and probation officer if the best 
results are to be obtained. There are a number 
of problems as home management, foster home 
placement, etc., that require not only technique 
and skill but likeness of kind to obtain the best 
results. When it comes to psychological wean- 
ing, it is extremely difficult for an officer of 
one race to succeed with a child of another 
race. This weaning, of course, includes the 


1Alice Channing. A Study of a Group of Delinquent 
Children, Social Service Review, Vol. I, No. 3, p. 357. 
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change of the emotional life and ties of a child 
that have been formed for several years. 

It is interesting to observe the laws which 
control the procedure in our various Juvenile 
Courts. Laws concerning children cases differ 
from state to state. In Alabama’ for example, 
cases of children between 16 and 18 years of 
age may be transferred to the Juvenile Court 
in certain counties, and cases of boys of this 
age may be transferred to the Juvenile and 
Domestic Relations Court in certain other coun- 
ties. In New Jersey the Juvenile and Domestic 
Relations Court has the power to commit girls 
16 years of age to the State home for girls. 
In New York truants under 17 are dealt with 
by the Juvenile Court. The New York law 
provides that before commitment to an institu- 
tion a “wayward minor” must so far as prac- 
ticable be placed on probation not more than 
two years. In Michigan the Juvenile Court 
has jurisdiction over “wayward minors,” be- 
tween 17 and 21 years of age. These indicate 
the variety of laws concerning delinquency. 

The predominant causes for which colored 
children are usually brought to the Juvenile 
Court have already been given. A study of 
the records of 65 Juvenile Courts* in the United 
States reveals that the ratios for colored chil- 
dren appearing before the Juvenile Courts are 
consistently higher than whites with the excep- 
tion of those for girls in two southern courts 
(Memphis, ‘Tennessee, and Greenville Co., 
South Carolina). The highest ratio for colored 
boys was in the District of Columbia and the 
highest ratio for colored girls was in Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio. The lowest ratios for 
both colored boys and girls were in Greenville 
County, South Carolina. 

The extent to which a high delinquency ratio 
for colored children affects the general delin- 
quency ratio of the court will depend upon the 
relative number of white and colored children 
in the community. 


Delinquency and Intelligence 


Is a child a delinquent because of low in- 
telligence? This question has been often dis- 
cussed not only by social workers but by teach- 
ers and scientists as well. To get light on this 
question it is necessary to observe a few objec- 
tive studies in the field of delinquency. Owens 
who made a study of the Problem Boy and the 
Curriculum in Philadelphia writes,‘ “The pres- 


2F. R. Lyman, Analysis and Tabular Summary of 
State Laws, Chart 17, U. S. Dept. of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, p. 3. 

3Juvenile Court Statistics, (1928) Children’s Bureau, 
Publication No. 200. 
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ence of a high or low Intelligence Quotient 
does not presage success or failure to conform. 
For every boy with a low Intelligence Quotient 
who has become a delinquent there can readily 
be found one with the same degree of intel- 
ligence who has made the adjustment necessary 
to acceptable social living.” Owens’ study re- 
veals that the intellectual and educational 
development of the delinquent boy indicates the 
need of a curriculum radically different from 
the traditional type. He found 11.5 per cent 
of white boys and 14.4 per cent of colored 
boys in grades normal for their ages, while 
88.5 per cent of white boys and 85.6 per cent 
of colored boys were over age for grade. On 
the other hand Elliott in her study of the 
delinquent girl in the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania finds that sex control regardless of 
intelligence is the most important factor 
necessary to adjust the delinquent girl in an 
urban environment. 

In a study of the adjustment of the delin- 
quent, Pulliam found the chief hindrances to 
be low mentality and poor physical condition.° 
The New York State Crime Commission found 
that problem boys were superior to their non- 
problem brothers in mechanical ability. 


A study of the Negro child in the Cook 
County Juvenile Court," revealed a range in 
Intelligence Quotient from .63 to 1.24 and a 
median intelligence quotient of .77. This study 
revealed a number of Personality deviations as 
feeling of insecurity, suppression, emotional 
conflicts, ete. 

The general conclusion concerning the intel- 
ligence of the delinquent corroborates the point 
that mental life is qualitative as well as quanti- 
tative. The cause of delinquency may be sought 
in the kind of mental life that one leads. What 
one is depends much on his environment, physi- 
cal experiences, type of training, emotional 
stability, and strength of will. 

Although low intelligence is not the prin- 
cipal factor in delinquency it deserves much 
consideration for two reasons. The first is, 
court reports show that delinquents of a low 
grade of intelligence have a greater tendency 
to become repeaters. The second reason is, 
the delinquent of low intelligence is more apt 
to fall victim to circumstances, for example, 
women and girls convicted of sexual immorality 
have an average lower mentality than those 
convicted of other crimes. 


4A. E. Owens: The Problem Boy, Badger and Co., 
Boston, 1924. 

5R. Pulliam, Education, Vol. 49, p. 465. 

6A. S. Beckham, The Behavior Problem Clinic and 
Negro Child. Opportunity, April 1931, p. 12. 
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It is important to observe the prevalence of 
psychopathic personalities in Juvenile delin- 
quency. These children are defective in their 
emotional control. They frequently possess 
defective memory, defective will, and defective 
resistance to suggestion. 


The Need of Studies and Adequate 
Facilities for Treatment 

What is needed is the attempt to understand 
the personality development of the child and 
his behavior in group relationship. Very little 
in this direction has been done with the Negro 
child. The various sciences centered in studies 
of Personality enable us to understand many 
of the baffling problems of human behavior. 
Professor Burgess’ makes the following 
thought provoking statement concerning this 
point. “The development of specialized tech- 
niques in the field of Physiology, Psychiatry, 
Psychology, and Sociology is a necessary pre- 
condition for any fruitful coordinated effort. 
Specialization must precede integration, but 
specialization and differentiation have now 
reached a point where the greatest progress in 
the near future may very well come from a 
combined frontal attack on the baftling prob- 
lems of human behavior.” 

If we are to attack the problem of Negro 


7Ernest W. Burgess: The Cultural Approach to the 
Study of Personality, Mental Hygiene, Vol. XIV. No. 2. 
April 1930 reprint p. 14. 
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delinquency scientifically we must depend mor 
on the scientific findings ‘in the field. The stu 
dent of Negro Juvenile delinquency as well as 
the social worker in this field should be ac- 
quainted with such findings as E. F. Frazier’. 
Studies on the Negro Family, and A. E. Owens, 
the Problem Boy in the School, Another fruit 
ful study in Negro delinquency is being made 
by Earl R. Moses, Research Director, of the 
Chicago Urban League. 

Negro delinquency should now be attacked 
by scientific methods. The recognized method 
of attack is the Child Guidance and Mental 
Hygiene Clinic. One of the glaring findings 
of the White House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection was the lack of clinical 
facilities in Mental Hygiene and Child Guid- 
ance for colored children. Organizations in- 
terested in Negro Welfare can embark on no 
safer program than the establishment of be- 
havior problem clinics to study and _ treat 
behavior deviations in the child. Parents need 
expert advice on their children problems—the 
clinic is the proper place where such advice 
can be obtained. 

Such problems as petit larceny, truancy, 
incorrigibility, pathological lying, nomadic 
tendencies, etc., when prevalent in children are 
of real concern to parents. The object of the 
child guidance clinic is to correct these devia- 
tions of Personality before the child develops 
into a seasoned delinquent. 


I Shall Have A Dream of Beauty 


By Maveuinxe Macy 


SHALL not dream of beauty in this place. 
Not yet. What purpose would I have to dream? 
The awful muteness of a startled face 
Once stared at me close by this listening stream. 
O tell me, pines that whisper secretly, 
And flowing moonlight winnowed by the wind, 
Why do you tremble with strange ecstasy 
When men have lusted, suffered, wept, and sinned? 
What loneliness has mingled with the night, 
What precious dust is scattered in this field, 
While we, unknowing, praise the blessed sight 
Of glorious pine-trees which past sorrows yield? 
I shall not dream of beauty until I 
Have seen earth raise its pinions to the sky. 
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Swimming Pool—“Green Pastures Camp” 


Deluxe Summer Camp for Colored Children 


By Fornesrer B. Wasuixcrox 


HE finest free summer camp in the State 

of Michigan and probably one of the finest 
in the whole United States from point of view 
of location, equipment, etc., has just brought 
to a close its first season at Little Lake Pleas- 
ant about 60 miles from Detroit and 10 miles 
from Jackson. Incidentally. this camp hap- 
pens to be provided for Negro children only. 
Moreover they must be the children of parents 
who can not afford to pay their way. 

It has a very appropriate name, “Green 
Pastures,” derived from the famous Broadway 
production of that name and owes its existence 
to the vision of John Dancy, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Detroit Urban League, the recom- 
mendation and influence of William J. Norton, 
Executive Vice-President of the Children’s 
Fund of Michigan, and the generosity of Sena- 
tor James Couzens who established the above 
named Fund. I had the opportunity of spend- 
ing a day at this camp during the past summer 
and I want to jot down some of the impressions 


of this remarkable experiment that still remain 
vividly in my mind. 

True Detroit has its race prejudice and that 
is why “Green Pastures Camp” was established. 

Even the Christian Association Camps of 
Detroit do not take Negroes to camp along 
with white children but offer them a couple 
of weeks at the beginning or end of the season 
when it is almost too cool for real pleasure; nor 
has the largest summer camp for children in 
Michigan which is maintained by one of De- 
troit’s daily newspapers ever admitted Negro 
children. But the liberality and fair-minded- 
ness of such men as Senator Couzens which 
made “Green Pastures Camp” possible makes 
one forget the unpleasant side of the picture. 

Spread out for 1000 feet along the shores of 
beautiful Little Lake Pleasant and extending 
inland to cover 68 acres of woodland, hills, 
valleys, fields and streams it includes every. 
thing that is beautiful in country life. This 
variety of scenery is in itself an exception in 
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summer camps. I will never forget the rustic 
bridges over a beautiful lagoon whose shim- 
mering waters were so clear that the silver 
fishes could be plainly seen—nor the open air 
theatre (on Sundays converted into a church) 
a natural amphitheatre with the side of a 
grassy hill for the seats and tall trees with 
the Lake showing between for the back of the 
stage—a small replica of the Hollywood Bowl. 

There are fourteen buildings on the grounds 
one of which is a large combination dining and 
recreation hall capable of seating 500 people 
with a stage where plays are presented. I was 
particularly impressed with the cottages in 
each of which 10 boys or 10 girls live with a 
counsellor acting as Head Resident of each 
cottage. For those of us who 
have had experience know that 
tents which are still used in some 
camps are entirely unsatisfactory 
and that open air bunk-houses 
which are also used in many are 
far from ideal. But the dormi- 
tories at “Green Pastures” are 
well made cottages which while 
affording plenty of air offer pro- 
tection against the elements on 
rainy days and cool nights and 
the children do not sleep in bunks 
arranged in tiers as is the case in 
sO many camps, but each child has 
his separate cot. The dining 
room which has cafeteria service 
has been so scientifically planned 
that there is room for the trays 
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more like those common to a city gymnasium 
I was surprised to find such conveniences as 
telephone service—unusual at the average sum 
mer camp, for I have walked many a mile “to 
the nearest telephone” when at one time o: 
other I have done duty in or visited a summer 
camp. 

Never have I eaten meals prepared for large 
groups whether in college, settlement, camp or 
similar institutions like those at “Green Pas- 
tures.” I got a positive thrill out of witnessing 
the obvious enjoyment of 125 children eating 
the perfectly prepared breakfasts, luncheons 
and dinners—*“three squares.” 

The nurse at the hospital stated that the 
bulk of her cases were from constipation and 
I do not wonder because I can ap- 
preciate how these under-privi- 
leged children who had _ never 
before tasted such type and qual- 
itv of food gorge themselves. 
When had they tasted salads, 
chocolate puddings with real 
cream, roast beef and the like? I 
had no patience with those visitors 
who maintained the food was too 
plentiful and too rich for the chil- 
dren. The memory of those meals 
alone will be something to give 
those waifs pleasure through this 
winter and in the case of some of 
them, I regret to say, for many 
future winters. 

The alleys of Detroit, the un- 
employment of Detroit, the de- 


of exactly six children and a coun- 
sellor at each table. I marvelled 
at the spotless kitchen with its electric stoves 
and modern equipment of every kind. These 
buildings are prepared to properly care for 
100 children—but can be easily expanded to 
care for five times as many. 

Electric current is brought in over a special 
wire from Jackson, Mich., 10 miles away thru 
the influence of Senator Couzens. This not 
only makes it possible for the camp to be elec- 
trically lighted throughout but provides this 
type of illumination and power to the farmers 
of the neighborhood all of whom are whites 
and who in all the 100 or 200 years that this 
has been an agricultural community have been 
forced to burn kerosene oil. This is only one 
of the many advantages brought to this com- 
munity for which the neighboring farmers 
thank God for “Green Pastures.” 

The white sanitary lavatories and shower 
baths impressed me as not at all what one 
would expect so far out in.-the.country but 


spair of Detroit produced these 
children. They were menaced by 
the vices of Detroit, by the destitution of De- 
troit, the selfishness of Detroit, the race preju- 
dices of Detroit. Today economic depression 
and consequent unemployment is affecting the 
Negro more than any other racial group in De- 
troit. He was the last brought to the city dur- 
ing the boom days and to a large extent the first 
discharged now. With the unemployment of the 
male heads of so many Negro families, the 
wives and mothers are forced to work away 
from home and the children are left alone of- 
ten inadequately fed and improperly clothed 
and allowed to wander about the streets un- 
guarded and unsupervised. Or, when mother 
and father are both unable to find decent em- 
ployment, they either sit at home and worry 
over their condition or turn to illegal methods 
of earning a livelihood. In either case the 
Negro child suffers. He is denied those condi- 
tioning factors which lead to wholesome habit 
formation. “Green Pastures Camp” is a 
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counter-irritant for all these social evils so 
far as the children are concerned. Here there 
was no racial repression for them; here there 
were no inferiority complexes for them; here 
they were literally “kings for a day.” If any of 
them possessed qualities of leadership in any 
line such as swimming, baseball, tennis, sing- 
ing, dramatics, here he or she was given an 
opportunity without discrimination to display 
his superior ability. Here they were free from 
the fear of speeding autos. Here they found 
pine needles in place of city pavements, clear 
water instead of muddy alleys and bird songs 
rather than roaring trolley cars. Here they 
found talks of right standards of conduct, and 
what was more important, actual training in 
working unselfishly with others in place of the 
anti-social “every man for himself” spirit of 
the city streets. 

No movies or other artificial entertainment 
was allowed. The children had to furnish the 
entertainment themselves through their own 
native talent. 

I can not forget the group of little girls 
earnestly listening to a brown skinned young 
college girl equally intense directing an hour 
in nature study all sitting on the side of a 
grassy knoll shaded by fragrant pine trees, 
yor the questions from these children regard- 
ing the economic and domestic life of insects 
and some little alley waif asking some ques- 
tion about the mating of ants and the momen- 
tary confusion of the young counsellor, per- 
haps, because a male visitor was present, and 
then the graceful and effective manner in which 
she disposed of the question. Through these 
nature study hours which take place daily, a 
new world is opened to these boys and girls of 
the city streets who know nothing of the trees, 
the birds and the animal life of the open coun- 
try and the woods. 

I was impressed by Birney Smith, young 
efficient Negro college student teaching the 
colored boys to swim, not teaching them hap- 
hazardly — but formally, progressively and 
scientifically—a rope stretched for 100 yards 
or more on the surface of the water with a 
number of children learning the leg strokes 
in perfect rhythm and little Peewee, an under- 
sized black tot, squeezed out of his place by the 
larger urchins, and the whistle of the leader 
to stop all paddling until Peewee got located 
comfortably. 

The boxing ring located on the edge of the 
baseball field was typical of the thoroughness 
with which everything was done at “Green 
Pastures” for it was a ring much better made 
and more modernly equipped than most boxing 
rings I have seen in commercial prize fighting 
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auditoriums in the cities. Provision is made 
for practically all out-door sports. 

I was also impressed with the staff of which 
there are sixteen besides John Dancy under 
whose general management the camp is oper- 
ated. There is a manager, 10 counsellors, all 
colored students in colleges throughout Michi- 
gan, a trained nurse and 3 cooks. 

If John Dancy had not done any more than 
conceive and bring to actuality “Green Pas- 
tures Camp” he would have justified in a large 
part his retention for so many years as Direc- 
tor of the Detroit Urban League. “John’s” 
heart and soul are in this project. He person- 
ally interviews in Detroit most of the children 
who make application to go to camp, he ac- 
companies each fortnightly contingent that is 
taken to the camp and in between he makes 
2 or 3 trips over the 50 or 60 miles to the camp 
in his trusty “Baby Lincoln” each week. He 
has supervised the installation of every piece 
of equipment and every worker. 

I can’t forget Mr. Carney, the camp man- 
ager, so sincere and energetic and so eager for 
one to listen to his statistics on the increase in 
weight of the various children since coming to 
the camp and their general improvement in 
health. And speaking of health there was a 
complete infirmary in a separate building with 
a trained nurse in charge. Moreover, I believe 


these children, even after only two weeks will - 


go back to Detroit with stronger lungs pre- 
pared to cope with the congestion of Detroit 
tenements, with stronger legs and arms due to 
swimming and the other out-door games and 
greater weight because of the adequately and 
scientifically planned diet. 

The various camp counsellors, though all col- 
lege students, were so youthful in appearance 
that some seemed hardly any older than the 
larger children and probably for that reason 
completely “en rapport” with their young 
charges. And*they were a selected group of 
young Negro collegians. There was Miss Sims 
now distinguishing herself in studies and 
athletics at the University of Michigan who 
had been the only colored girl on her Detroit 
high school basketball team (a team of 5, 
selected from two or three thousand girls) and 
young Lewis, a ranking student at Detroit 
Medical College, and John Smith who had just 
finished Lincoln University and is about to 
enter a school of social work, and Miss Tynes, 
young dental hygienist and assistant camp 
manager, to mention only a few. 

Who can measure the inspiring effect of these 
college student counsellors on their impression- 
able young charges? And the children learn 
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to emulate these counsellors in small as well as 
big things such as deportment, personal cleanli- 
ness and the like. 

I am reliably informed that this camp and its 
equipment cost over $100,000 and that it would 
probably be impossible for children to spend 
two weeks at a commercial camp such as “Green 
Pastures” for less than $30. Even the bathing 
suits are provided free and the children are 
brought all the way from Detroit to the camp 
by bus at the expense of the Fund. 

It should shame some of the so-called Ameri- 
can citizens who are in the habit of denying 
the parents of these little black tots the full 
expression of their personality, economically, 
socially and politically, to see them showing 
their strong devotion to the “land of the free” 
by standing with uncovered heads “pledging 
allegiance” before the daily raising and lower- 
ing of the American flag. 

I am not surprised that Senator Couzens 
should be the donor of the finest summer camp 
in the country for Negro children and one of 
the finest, irrespective of race. For I have 
known the Senator for many years and per- 
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sonally consider him the greatest “benefactor 
of children in America.” The country knew 
him first as one of the pioneer builders of its 
great automobile industry and then as a cour- 
ageous, able “straight-shooting” statesman 
who “put the fear of God” into the hearts of 
his fellow senators. But a few of us have 
also known that under that stern and master- 
ful exterior, even way back in the days before 
he left the marts of industry, there beat a 
heart tender and solicitious for the welfare of 
all children, irrespective of race, nationality, 
or creed. He has always been “The Chil- 
dren’s Friend.” 

Nor am I surprised that the camp should 
have been donated to Negro children on the 
recommendation of William J. Norton, Execu 
tive Vice-President of the Fund, for he is « 
man whose philosophy of life is very much like 
that of the Senator. “Bill” Norton, former 
President of the National Conference of Socia| 
Work, is one of the ablest, squarest, most hon- 
est, most virile and forceful personalities in 
social work and stands out in a_ profession 
where there are too many pusillanimous men. 


Reveille—“Green Pastures Camp” 
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I do not suppose either of the two men has any 
“special love” for the Negro any more than 
the Negro has any desire for “special consider- 
ation.” But the Negro will get from “Bill” 
Norton as from the Senator, the same chance 
as any other American citizen, no more and 
no less. Granted that “Green Pastures” has 
the equipment, the personnel and the program 
to provide under-privileged Negro children 
with a vacation that will improve them physi- 
cally, mentally and spiritually (and I have 
seen with my eyes and it has), it seems to me 
that the final test is what the children them- 
selves think of the experience. 

Back in Detroit I was sitting in Mr. Dancy’s 
office when two boys came in terribly con- 
cerned because they would be 14 years of age 
next summer, and according to what they had 


just learned not eligible to go to “Green Pas- 


tures” any more. “Ain’t there some way you 
can fix it so we can go next year, Mr. Dancy? 
We never had a time like we spent at ‘Green 
Pastures’ in all our life before.” 

These are just some of the unsolicited reac- 
tions from a visit to “Green Pastures Camp.” 
Possibly they are not worth publishing, but 
when I have seen a colored child come worried 
to the Detroit Urban League Office because he 
feared he could not “go to camp” next year 
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there must be something in that camp that 
children want and need. I compare this atti- 
tude with a familiar story of a child on the 
city playground who, after being led by a 
recreation leader for a couple of hours in 
games and stories and the like, said to the 
other children, “Now, let’s go and have some 
fun.” 

Some summer camp expert, I do not know 
his name, disgusted with Michigan camps and 
about to leave the State with the conviction 
that there was nothing worth while in summer 
camps, after seeing “Green Pastures” reversed 
his whole published statement and wrote that 
“Green Pastures” justified his trip to Michi- 
gan. 

If you are ever in Detroit go over to the 
Urban League Office and ask John Dancy to 
take you to “Green Pastures Camp.” He will 
be glad to do it and it will be worth your 
while. You will enjoy the trip over the paved 
and good gravel roads and you will see some- 
thing the like of which you have never gazed 
on before and I think you will agree that if 
the play “Green Pastures” represented a 
Negro’s conception of “Heaven Up Above” the 
camp “Green Pastures” represents a Negro 
child’s conception of “Heaven Down Here on 


Earth.” 


David 


By Axruur Truman 


HERE was once a crumb 

That became a Morning Song, 
And a shepherd boy became a king 
And sitting on his throne 
He heard the crumb sing. 

When his heart was numb 
At a world gone wrong, 
When he was most alone 
Though surrounded by a throng, 
When he humbly would be strong, 
He let his heart succumb 
To remembrance of the Morning Song 
Transmuted from a crumb. 
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The Changing American Scene 


By F. Stuart Cuapin 


HAYE you ever seen a beautiful woven de- 
sign in a delicate fabric violently changed 
by catching a thread and pulling it? 

The pattern of the American scene of social 
relationships has been rudely changed: first, 
by inventions of machinery in transportation, 
communication and industry, and second, in 
the application of science to 


15 per cent. The products of bakeries increased 
60 per cent. 

The amount of work done in laundries in- 
creased 57 per cent during the period 191+4- 
1925. The loss of family occupations was 
marked, as is shown by the number of married 
women working outside the home. This was 1 

to 22 in 1890, and 1 to 11 


these same fields of activity. 

American culture is high- 
ly dynamic and changes in 
the field of industry have 
been frequently noted. It 
will be my effort to empha- 
size particularly the effects 
of changes in communication 
and in transportation be- 
cause the subtler psycholo- 
gical influence on individu- 
als which follow their 
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in 1920. The number of 
multi-family dwellings in- 
creased during the past de- 


Changes in family ritual 
and symbolism also occurred. 
The wedding ring is not so 
invariably worn as in previ 
ous decades. For the type of 
relationship and interaction 
symbolized by the words 
“honor and obey,” there has 
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train have occasioned modi- 
fications in the fundamental 
human institutions. Unfortunately, this psy- 
chological aspect of cultural dynamics has 
been somewhat neglected. 

In the first place we may note changes in 
the economic pattern of the family. In general, 
it can be said that in the economic function of 
food preparation outside the home change has 
occurred at a rate three times faster than pop- 
ulation. To be more specific, the utilitarian cul- 
ture traits of the home have been changed by 
the invention and introduction of machinery 
and labor saving devices. To be concrete, spin- 
ning and weaving left the home to go with the 
factory a generation ago. The economic func- 
tion of food preparation was also going, witness 
the increase in canned goods. During the 
period 1910-1920 the number of delicatessen 
dealers increased by 43 per cent, or three 
times as fast as the population. From 1914- 
1925, the number of persons engaged in can- 
ning and preserving fruits and vegetables in- 
creased 27 per cent, and the value of the pro- 
ducts increased over 100 per cent. For the 
twenty year period ending in 1920, the num- 
ber of waiters increased 113 per cent while the 
population increased only 39 per cent. The 
number of waiters thus increased three times 
as fast as the population. For the same period 
the number of restaurant keepers increased 
158 per cent and domestic servants declined 


been substituted a type of 
relationship and interaction 
symbolized by the word “Companionship.” 
There has also been a change in the formal 
and written language symbols associated with 
marriage. There is a tendency to replace the 
religious marriage certificate signed by the 
minister by a civil contract in which the mar- 
riage license is supplied by the town or city 
clerk. 

Professor Ogburn has frequently referred to 
these changes, and others. More recently, Pro- 
fessor Sanderson and Dr. Foster have com- 
pleted research which throws some light on 
changes in the attitude of the family life. We 
find a shift from the old authoritarian family 
pattern to a new relationship in which the pat- 
tern of attitude is equalitarian. Mrs. Sheffield 
has shown how the static pattern of authori- 
tarian family with a home designed to serve 
as a cushioned retreat for the man changes to 
a more elastic pattern in which the child is 
apprenticed in home economics. 

Not only the family, but the Church too as 
a social institution has been profoundly af- 
fected by recent social changes. Surveys of 
villages and of rural sections have shown that 
inter-denominational competition among many 
weak churches in small towns ruins the reli- 
gious life of the community. In all these situa- 
tions it is clear that an agreement on the divi- 
sion of labor might save these churches. In 
many institutions the difficulty is chiefly due 
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to an antiquated part-time traveling pastorate 
system which, as a relic of early colonial times, 
is a good illustration of cultural lag. The part- 
time pastorate necessarily depends on un- 
trained men and results in unintelligent preach- 
ing and emotional religion. The traveling pas- 
torate system is equally unsatisfactory because 
though the minister may be a good preacher, 
he is necessarily a poor pastor and an inef- 
fective religious leader. In some states, the 
turnover in pastorates has been found to be 
as high as 60 per cent a year. What is needed 
is apparently a community church if the situ- 
ation of rural religious institutions is to be 
saved, and if it is going to be possible to re- 
place competition and emotional denomination- 
alism with Christian service. Of course, one 
underlying cause of this decline is the develop- 
ment of automobile transportation and good 
roads. The small rural church cannot hold the 
interest of young people in face of the com- 
petition of city churches now easily accessible 
by motor and by radio. 

If we turn our gaze to the city, we observe 
that the structure of the church has here be- 
come more complex. Dr. Douglass has shown 
that as we pass from open country to village 
to town to city the percentage of churches 
with specialized services for constituent groups 
increases from the original four activities of 
the rural church to a specialization of activi- 
ties by sex and mixed sex groups, until some 
churches maintain upward of thirty separate 
activities. Those churches which persist in 
continuing in the rural pattern become un- 
adopted. The socially adapted churches are 
more numerous in large cities. Instead of limit- 
ing the programs to the four activities: 
Preaching and Sunday-School; Ladies’ Aid 
and Guild; Women’s Missionary Society; and 
the Young People’s Society, there are elabor- 
ate activities to meet the varied needs of city 
life. Thus in the larger cities the attitude of 
the churches is directed outward towards com- 
munity needs. 

Another fundamental social institution which 
has been modified and which illustrates a 
change in pattern of the American scene is the 
school. Along with the passing of the family 
as an effective educational agency in the com- 
munity has come the specialization of the 
school to perform new services and to meet 
the changing needs. Of course, the school did 
not at once take over from the family such 
functions as manual, mechanical, and artistic 
training and education. The transfer was 


gradual. It took some time for the school to 
overcome its original commitment to book 
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learning and to broaden its functions to em- 
brace other activities. New the disciplinary 
function operates through specially trained 
Truant Officers. Problems of personality ad- 
justment are treated by visiting teachers, who 
co-ordinate the activities of the school with 
such community resources as clinics, courts, 
and social agencies. 

Outside the school proper there has devel- 
oped an elaborate network of educational in- 
fluences, illustrated in adult education pro- 
grams. These embrace commercial correspond- 
ence schools, public evening schools, part-time 
and continuation schools, university extension 
courses, including those by correspondence, the 
Y-association courses and workers’ classes, con- 
certs, museums, lectures, chatauquas, and lyce- 
ums. Besides these activities there are those 
promoted by the program organizations de- 
signed to build character in young people, such 
as the Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
Girl Reserves, and the various Y-associations. 

Let me now summarize the psycho-social ef- 
fects of these changes in the American scene. 

A study made for the period 1918-1923 
showed that for these five years the number 
of local units of Scout-troups, Y-associations, 
etc., of the national program organizations in- 
creased five-fold in 53 representative rural 
counties in the United States. What this 
means is that the growing child was obliged to 
substitute for the older family and neighbor- 
hood environment a dynamic and stimulating 
environment of new groups, each of which made 
a bid for his attention and participation. 

This can well illustrate how changes wrought 
in social organization have been at the expense 
of primary face-to-face groups, such as the 
family, and have increased the number and 
power of secondary groups, such as religious 
denominations, program organizations, and so- 
cial agencies such as the Urban League. For 
the frequent and intimate face-to-face contacts 
of the home and neighborhood we have sub- 
stituted the infrequent and superficial, one 
might almost say “touch and go” contacts of 
centralized agencies. The result is that the old 
primary attitudes, ideals and loyalties must be 
replaced by new loyalties to derivative groups. 

Finally, let me emphasize the point that 
these new loyalties or principles of moral and 
social relationship are on an abstract or a 
derivative contact basis. There is an urgent 
need right now for a new social code to be 
formulated by two groups: the social scientist 
who contributes his knowledge based upon re- 


search into the social facts; and the social 
(Continued on page 320) 
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OPPORTU 


Our Elegant Servitude 


By Gusravo E. Urrutia 


NET Y Ocreser, 1931 


(Translated from the Spanish by Langston Hughes) 


"THE day must come when my fame will fly 

through the world like a legendary per- 
son’s. Some will say that I was very nice, 
others that I was extremely intelligent, and 
many, the best informed, will swear that they 
saw me with their own eyes, and that I was 
a “short, light, very fat man, with beautiful 
hair that parted in the middle with no need of 
being straightforward.” 

But all this will be in the 


Chocolate Soldier,” he surprised himself at his 
victory. 

It happens that, by a lucky chance, his mer- 
chandise was exactly what the world needed at 
that moment—the return to nature; the fresh 
ripe fruit plucked from the tree with all its 
juice. 

There is no school of Negro Art. But what 
does that matter? Each Negro is a school. 

The ingenious, the ir- 
regular, the incomprehensi- 


future, the present is clear 
and less smooth. There- 
fore, it seems to me permis- 
sible to illuminate it with a 
theory that will give me a 
certain temporary relief. A 
new strange theory that 
will excite passions, arouse 
squalls of criticism and 
create a school like dada- 
ism, or vanguardism, at 


least. One might call it [3 
“Gustavism.” I am going & 
to elucidate: 


The universal triumph of 
the Negro in Art and in 
Sport constitutes the sec- 
ond step of his servitude. . 

Since every thesis de- ee 4 
mands its own explanation, 
this one shall be explained. 
I do not pretend for it to 
be accepted on the face 


ble, the extravagant — 
therein lies the interesting. 
The Negro creates diver- 
sion without causing 
thought. He does not dis- 
cuss, does not present dog- 
matic or philosophical 
questions; and he easily in- 
toxicates himself with 
pleasure, enjoying the so- 
cial opportunities which his 
artistic and athletic pres- 
tige open to him. 

The white man takes the 
Negro as a drug to sooth 
the nerves. He pays him 
well, imitates him, culti- 
vates him. The Negro lives 
on the white man, by him 
» | is made happy, depends on 
=| him, is his favorite servant, 

a and basks in his grace. 


value of my words alone! 
Now, let us see, as the wise 
men say: 

The World-Mind, since the Great War, has 
been disposed to admit everything—so long as 
there is no resemblance to its old ideals, shamed 
and destroyed by the brutality of the cata- 
clysm. New ethics or none; a new estheticism, 
something young and growing to fill the vacant 
spirit. 

The Negro, who is always like a mouse, 
waiting for the right moment to emerge with 
some guarantee of safety, saw clearly that 
the general post war confusion gave him a 
chance, and he took it, offering his songs, his 
dances, his melancholy gaiety, his artistic 
genius, until then little appreciated or utterly 
unknown. He emerged to see if he could catch 
something in the whirling river, and, like “The 


Josephine Baker 
4 For 


That is his triumph. 
a long time he 
longed to mingle with the 
whites, and now, all unforeseen, his wish has 
been granted without the least force; without 
necessity of previous preparation, by taking 
advantage of his natural feelings and agility— 
not of his intelligence and wisdom, but of his 
easy ability to satisfy the tastes of the gentry 
who pay. His dependence has changed only 
in appearance: now he is free, clean, and per- 
fumed, but he still works for the white man as 
though it were his fatal destiny—no longer 
beneath the whip, *tis true, but to music in- 
stead. 

How different it would be if he had in his 
hand other powers as well as art! When will 
his turn come to do the paying, to be served, 
to give orders? What will happen when the 
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white man is satiated, and becomes tired of 
Negro Art? For every vogue is transitory, 
and now the world mind has begun to calm 
down, to take life seriously, to look for essen- 
tial truths. What can we count on within our 
group in science, philosophy and technology, 
in all that feeds and propels contemporary 
civilization, in order to maintain our collec- 
tive prestige to which the tremendous jerk of 
the World War lifted us? 

It is quite just that each follows his own 
vocation, but if we do not have more than art, 
literature, and athletics, our future will be 
very precarious—for the present the 
future belong principally to technology and 
the machine. In reality, among the Negroes 
there are capacities for all things, but it is 
to music that we owe our collective notoriety. 
It is the line of least resistance and through 
this breach most of us want to pass, or through 
sports. But all that is subordinate, secondary. 

The fundamental thing is to cultivate and 
discipline thought, direct humanity toward 
the greatest progress and spiritual happiness. 
Delve into science to discover the secrets of 


OF 


*This article by one of the leading journalists of Cuba appeared in a Sunday 
edition of Diario De La Marina, Havana's oldest newspaper. 
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nature. Organize our forces to provide the 
material necessities of modern existence. Pro- 
duce. 

Art does not rule the world, and if the Negro 
makes no pretence of ruling it either, he should 
aspire at least not to be ruled. 


The Negro, in slavery laboring for the white 
man, moved like a dumb and senseless motor. 
His soul was not in his work; any other race 
could have replaced him. But Negro Art ad- 
mits of no other interpreter than the Negro 
himself. It is his own soul, and the white man, 
renting it for his amusement, like a mere 
“number” in the program of his life, by means 
of gold and sympathy, is now more the master 
than before—because it is the Negro at pres- 
ent who seeks the white man in order to serve 
him. 


The artistic and athletic triumph of the 
Negro in America, in Paris and in the rest of 
Europe, is a definite progress, surely, but it 
cannot enthuse me greatly until it is accom- 
panied by other victories that truly emanci- 
pate. 


not later than December 31, 1931. 


way, New York City. 


OPPORTUNITY offers a prize of $100.00 for the best short story or 


essay of Negro life written by a Negro. 


by addressing Editor, Oprportuniry—Journal of Negro Life, 1133 Broad- 


Manuscripts must be submitted 


Additional information may be obtained 
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OPPOR 


By Isaner 


[TF you maintain a “purely healthy” attitude 

toward mediums and their predictions—if 
you have always sneered at superstition—if 
that tiny spark of intuition in your soul has 
never flared up—then you can very easily 
place yourself in Lizzie’s position on that par- 
ticular morning in October. There she was, 
standing in the doorway to Madame Faro’s 
studio—but she was not sneering (not even 
mentally). 

For several months, she had known “The 
Ebony Seeress,” but had only encountered her 
outside her profession. To Lizzie, Madame 
Faro was merely a very pleasant, middle-aged 
neighbor, and her “fortune-telling business” 
was—well, just a means of earning a living 
and, incidentally, fooling the public. The 
young girl had run over to borrow a cup of 
sugar and have a little chat. And this is what 
she saw this morning. . . . 

Madame Faro, a large, loosely-built brown- 
skinned woman, was staring intently at a 
small black oblong lying on the table in front 
of her. The table—a very unusual one—was 
covered with an obviously expensive scarf and 
also held a beautiful crystal ball. 

After standing in awe-stricken silence for 
exactly three minutes and forty seconds, Lizzie 
became impatient and scraped her left foot 
lightly on the floor. . . . The spell was broken; 
and Madame exclaimed, “Oh, it’s you, Lizzie!” 
as if she were at once glad and disappointed 
to see her. 

“Why, of course, Madame! Who'd you ex- 
pect? Your beau?” But she immediately 
recognized a faux pas, for there was no mis- 
taking the spasm of pain that flashed in the 
bright, gimlet-like eyes that faced her. What 
was the matter with her friend to-day? Lizzie 
was seriously considering a phone call to a 
doctor. Then, quite suddenly, Madame said, 
“Come heah, chile.” 

Lizzie hesitated. There was something 
about that room that repelled her. There 
was something that dampened her “sunshiny” 
nature... . There was encompassing mystery. 

“Well, what ails you?” the medium snapped 
out. 

Lizzie, as she would have expressed it in her 
lighter moments, snapped into action, and took 
the seat offered her in the studio. . . . Strange 
how an atmosphere can affect you. Lizzie 
dropped her healthy-mindedness and flippant 
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manner, as if they were cumbersome garments 
To her, the studio lost the semblance of » 
room. It became a sanctum where suspicion: 
and hopes were born side by side; where fait) 
might be created or immediately destroyed ; 
where whole dream futures were built. In other 
words, she felt just what every patron experi- 
enced upon entering Madame Faro’s studio. 
What caused this? Were the heavily elaborate 
furnishings to blame? Was it the mysterious 
absence of daylight? No—none of these was 
responsible. It was the personality of the 
strange woman who now presided behind the 
crystal ball—a personality that kept a steady 
stream of persons, many of whom were very 
wealthy, coming to her for advice and counsel. 

The Ebony Seeress now extended the palm 
of her right hand in which lay the small black 
oblong. “This heah,” she said, in a clear voice, 
“is ebony—my lucky piece, Lizzie. I give a 
little piece of it to every one of my patrons— 
an’ they always has good luck.” After an 
almost imperceptible pause, she continued, 
“It’s black—that’s why!” This last statement 
appeared to be challenging some opposing ele- 
ment. Or was it merely because Lizzie had 
raised her eyebrows? 

As rapidly as the medium’s visitor was be- 
coming accustomed to surprises, vet she was 
wholly unprepared for the torrent of words 
that suddenly swept over her, plunging her 
into the story of Madame Faro’s early life. 
... The Ebony Seeress forgot herself—forgot 
the “correct grammar” she had studied so 
painstakingly in No’thun schools—and allowed 
her speech to lapse into a more decided dialect. 

“But it ain’t always been like that. No, 
suh! Time was when I wushupped ‘white’. 
De whites’ clothes was always de cleanes’. My 
white dress was foh bes’. De white folks always 
knew what was right—an’ didn’ de good Lawd 
Hisself wear a long white robe? My ole ma 
tole me that I was wrong—an’ tried huh bes’ 
to change my min’, but I was dead set agin 
black, an’ thought I knowed evahthing! Ma 


said, “Why, chile, cain’t you see dat de groun’ 
dat grows de pretties’ flowahs is de blackes’, 
an’ dat ole Aunt Sue an’ Uncle Jim is de 
kindes’ souls on de plantation? Hattie, honey, 
is you blin 

But young Hattie had burst out in anger, 
and replied triumphantly that the Lord knew 
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best, because he made every human being shut 
his eyes at night when the “whole worl’s black”. 

Ma had suffered greatly from a sense of 
frustration after this encounter with her only 
child . . . for the old lady had possessed a 
peculiarly accurate sense of values. She was 
not one to be blinded by the gleam of alabaster, 
or deafened by the blare of brass bands. She 
had faith in the durability of ebony and the 
serenity of still waters. 

“Oh! hits true,” said Madame, “dat she’d 
string de white folks along—same as I do now. 
Made ’em think they was gods sittin’ on marble 
thrones. Why, they’d go clean out o’ they 
way to do a litlte favor for Ma Haney. An’ 
I'd be so tickled, an’ say, ‘Ma, ain’t white folks 
jes’ gran’?” She'd jes’ puff away on her ole 
cob pipe, an’ say, ‘Honey, hit’s all de same— 
black or white—ef folks is good, dey’s good, 
an’ ef dey’s bad, dey’s bad. Haint no dif- 
unce.” ” 

Seemingly, the whites as well as the blacks 
perceived a superior individuality in Ma’s at- 
titude toward life, for her opinions were 
greatly respected. They came to her with 
their sorrows and received consolation; they 
came with their perplexities and left with the 
burdens lifted. And, too, they brought their 
joys, their successes, their triumphs—large 
and small—and shared them with Ma Haney. 

The weaving of this narrative was suspended 
for several minutes, while the medium sat with 
closed eyes, obviously re-living former days 
and incidents. For Lizzie—the studio walls 
crumbled, elegant furnishings were swept out, 
even the crisp Northern atmosphere gave way 
to the genial warmth of the South. Ma Haney 
sat just outside her cabin door, and smiled 
beautifully as she comforted a world-weary 
soul; and then, unconsciously assumed a know- 
ing attitude, as she gave a bit of advice to a 
wayward youth. Her powerful personality in- 
fluenced everyone around her. And Lizzie was 
approaching—to pour out the tale of her dis- 
illusions, her restlessness discontent. 
Surely she would find solace here . . . every- 
thing would be right again. But—though 
approaching, she came no nearer—her feet 
would not move, her voice was silenced. .. . 
Had she snored very loud? . . . Once more, 
reality faced her. 

Madame Faro resumed. “And then, when 
I was about seventeen, he come my way—!” 
and broke off on a sobbing note. “Oh, Lizzie 
—I haint nevah tole nobody up heah about 
it! I been keepin’ it put away—but, now it 
caint stay in my heart no longah—it’s gotta 
come out! Ain’t it bettah to do that, some- 
time?” she appealed to the young girl. 
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“Why, certainly it is,” Lizzie assured her, 
and admired the courage of a woman who had 
so successfully suppressed emotion for many 
years. 

“From the first moment I seen him, I was 
done for. To me, he was the bes’-lookin’ thing 
the Lawd evah made. Natchelly—he was light. 
Why, Lizzie, you could hardly tell him from 
a white man—or a furriner at least. His hair 
was kinda crinkledly—not much though. 

“All the folks was talkin’ *bout him—won- 
drin’ where he come from, an’ what he was 
doin’ aroun’ there an’ all sich stuff. Ole Aunt 
Sue asked me if I’'d found out anything, and 
*thout waitin’ for me to say, she says, ‘I heerd 
tell he’s a young Liyar f’m up No’th! an’ 
stopped to cackle, like that was somethin’ 
funny. She looked at me, an’ I tried to say 
somethin’, but the words jes’ stuck and they 
was a big lump in my throat. Aunt Sue said, 
‘Hattie, I b’lieves to my soul you is took up 
wid dat man.’ I jes’ giggled kinda silly an’ 
walked away.” 

“She was right. I had took up wid him, 
and he seemed to like me right smaht, too. .. . 
An’ I mean he sho had swell callin’ cahds.” 

But the rest of the community did not seem 
to share Hattie’s opinion of “S. Lemuel Jon- 
son, Atty.-at-Law from Duluth, Minnesota.” 
Although they were courteous enough to him, 
he could easily feel that distrust underlay their 
politeness. One disapproved of his shifty eve, 
another of his flashy dress, and still others 
frowned on the obviously pseudo-smile that 
was unceasingly slapped on his countenance. 

“As fer Ma—she jes’ hated the very groun’ 
he walked on. She tried her bes’ to hide it from 
me, ’count o’ me bein’ sich a hahd-head, but I 
could tell.” 

“Him an’ me sho had swell times—an’ I says 
to myself—‘Hattie Thomas, I jes, caint be- 
lieve hevvun’s any bettah than this! Naw 
suah! ” 

“Then one day, he says, ‘Hattie, darling. 
I'd like to have a private conference with your 
mother about some very pressing legal mat- 
ters’—jes’ like that.” 

“I blinked my eyes and says, ‘Yas, honey— 
but what is legal mattahs?? An’ don’t you 
think I warn’t proud when he rares back and 
syas with sich good grace that he ‘forgot that 
I was unacquainted with the termologies of 
law and equity’ or somethin’ like that. Aunt 
Sue was jes’ machin’ by, an’ she stopped dead 
still to listen at sich a educated man talk. An’ 
when she walked away real fas’, I knew she'd 
be sho an’ tell evahbody how Lem done showed 
out.” 
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“Lizzie—You should a seen ’im—han’some 
ain’t the word for it! Jes’ so tall an’ broad- 
shouldahed. You see, I couldn’ nevah tolerate 
no little men—they jes’ didn’ peal to me some- 
how. . . . Always dressed so becomin’, he was 

. in a diffrunt suit mos’ ev’ry othah day. 
But no mattah what clothes he wore, they 
was always a real swell ruby stickpin in his 
tie. Many’s the time I heerd Ma say that 
they was somethin’ wrong wid a man dat 
looked good all de time. She says, ‘A honest 
man ain’t nevah feered o* soilin’ his han’s nor 
his clothes neithah, for that mattah.’ But, I 
says to myself, ef she heered him talk some 
o’ them big words, sho she could see that he 
warn’t like them othah common roustabouts 
on de plantation. So, after me pleadin’ with 
ma, she says yes, he could come ovah to the 
cabin an’ talk to her.” 

However, it was soon evident that Jonson 
did not impress Ma Haney so favorably; for, 
after they had been talking for several min- 
utes, she flung open her cabin door, stood there 
with blazing eyes, and told him, in unques- 
tionably sharp tones, to “get out o’ town an’ 
nevah come back!” And Hattie overheard her 
mother mumbling, “Dat skunk ain’t nevah 
gwine git mah money! Nevah!” But, beyond 
that, no additional information came her way. 

“Cose I pouted ’roun the house, but me an’ 
Lem kep’ meetin’ on the sly. An’ one day, 
when I come in, Ma says, ‘Come heah to me, 
Hattie.’ I sho was skeered, an’ shamed o’ my- 
self, too. But Ma tole me to set down—an’* 
she pulled me close to her an’ I laid my head 
in huh lap an’ cried like a baby. ‘Ma jes’ 
wants to do de bes’ by huh baby—you know 
dat—don’t you, honey??” And with a pe- 
culiar gleam in her eyes, Ma Haney had bent 
over and scooped up a handful of the white 
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sand, often found on top of the rich rive: 
bottom land. She had sifted it through he» 
fingers and said to her daughter—*“This hea), 
san’ is white, honey, but hit’s mighty shifty— 

hit ain’t tuh be depended on.” While Hatti: 
followed her movements with fascinated eyes. 
she pulled a piece of ebony out of her apron 
pocket, and said—“But this heah ebony i. 
black—an’ hit’s strong. Why, chile, Mars: 
Robert gimme this when he come back fun 
dat trip to India. I warn’t nothin’ but a littk 
thing then. All this time . .. I has kep’ it- 

drapped it sometime—stepped on it—hit won’t 
break. Hattie—hit’s solid stuff.” 

Madame Faro wiped her eyes, and spoke 
again in the peculiar mixture of dialect and 
correct grammar, “An! heah in my hand, is 
that same piece of ebony, my good luck chahm. 
Without it, I'd prob’ly been daid or worse than 
daid, now. But, thirty years have come and 
gone. I am another woman—much richer in 
experience . . . and dollars too. Even my 
South’n dialect fades away at times. But this 
little piece of black wood stays the same. I 
love it—just like I love everything black. . . . 
God! when I think of that low-down yellow cur 

. ran out o’ town, an’ lef? me with my baby 
comin’! Yes .. . she’s livin’ in Chicago now. 
I sent her away . . . she looked too much like 
‘im. I couldn’t stand it!” 

The little bell tinkled. Madame and Lizzic 
arose simultaneously—the seeress to receive 
her patron—the young girl to return home 
with her cup of sugar. As Lizzie turned to- 
ward the kitchen, there was a peculiar sound 
behind her, as Hattie cried out—“Lem! . . . 
Oh, Lem, honey—is you come back foh good?” 

Lizzie wheeled around to confront a tall 
gentleman wearing a large ruby pin stuck in 
a bright blue tie! 


By Cuartes Wynxpuam 


HEY are digging, frantic for gold: 
None yet; well, maybe deeper; 
Hardy diggers ’ere life is told 


And time is the lone reaper; 


Digging, digging, like fiends for gold, 
From morn till the west is red: 


For what? Well, they think its for gold, 


But they’re digging graves instead. 
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Jungle Prophets 


By Rue 


ABR’: which in the last few decades has 

sought to uncivilize itself, to free its emo- 
tional reactions to existence from the fetters 
of tradition, has an eloquent witness in its 
favor in the primitive Negro art that is finding 
its way in the many Paris galleries. One of 
the most interesting of these collections is 
Kleinmann’s consisting of some thirty pieces of 
Ivory Coast sculpture. Each individual object 
possesses a bizarre uniqueness that gives the 
impression of primitive whimsicality, and yet 
in all of them there is the same rhythm, the 
same feeling for form, the same scale of emo- 
tional values, proclaiming this art the result 
of a spontaneous but nevertheless organized 
approach to existence through the channels of 
synthesized feeling. 

Progress as we understand it, has left the 
primitive artist untouched. The critical or 
selective faculty, which is the ladder whereby 
civilizations mount to universality was never 
his. A century ago when art was for the most 
part seen through eyes trained by reason, 
prejudiced by racial biography, and colored 
by romantic generalisations which were dis- 
tilled in the crucibles of philosophy, morality, 
and archaelogy, to have claimed for the Negro 
esthetic gifts would be madness. Imagine the 
consternation of Goethe or Tolstoi if they 
were offered an African idol as a work of art. 
One could as well have asked them to prefer a 
child’s drawing of a group of men to Rem- 
brandt’s “Night Watch.” The African was 
a mental child and his art must be child’s 
play, they would have replied with the perfect 
logic of the times. But today, with modern 
art gradually growing to maturity and the 
non-objective viewpoint becoming the more or 
less accepted thing, the black man’s art is find- 
ing a permanent place in the galleries through- 
out the white man’s world. 

Far from cities, removed from the security 
of life as we have shaped it, stranded in a sea 
of wild uncertainty, his days filled with dang- 
ers, his nights with primitive fears—the black 
man has lived and still does. Buried in Kraals 
overhung by giant jungles, imbedded in an in- 
timacy with sheer animality, the native artist 
dug deep within his own feelings to express his 
reactions to life as he felt it. The result has 
been a form of creativity filled with vigor and 
primal purity, untainted by eclectic specula- 
tion, and unhampered by repressive restraints. 
His gods, his dancing masks, his luck-pieces, 


and his table implements, are all hewn from 
the wood by feeling hands, responding to tastes 
whose essential correctness are a source of 
wonder to us. 

In his sculpture the Negro artist has found 
completest freedom and it is in that art that 
an interesting comparison with our art of the 
past can be made. Our sculptors have been 
influenced by a cultural pattern evident in 
Greece, Rennaissance Europe, and down to the 
days of Rodin, which preferred a certain type 
in man and woman in accordance with our 
psychic liking for the ideal and aversion for 
the animal-suggesting qualities of the body. 
Ours was the paradox of a realism subordin- 
ated to a cultural bias for the ideal. For that 
reason the head in European sculpture has 
rarely been true to scale, whereas the limbs 
were likewise lengthend to attain a god-like 
perfection. 

Neither the desire to attain ideality or like- 
ness influenced the Negro sculptor. The sub- 
ject was never the end, but the means to the 
attainment of the one thing that he did com- 
prehend—significant form. An examination of 
any African statuette will show the emphasis 
that the artist gave to all the protuberances 
of the body for he felt that in these were planes 
and ovoid shapes filled with possibilities for 
design. This plastic definition of the human 
body gives to his work an inner existence that 
more than compensates for the absence of 
naturalism. 

There are many who feel that our age, so 
materialistic in its relations between man and 
the world, is atrophying the emotional ele- 
ments of human existence. To these, the sin- 
cere artists of today can say: 

“Do not fear. Great discoverers have left 
the shores of practicality and found new 
worlds of feeling whose beauty and future pos- 
sibilities few have as yet tested. If our times 
seem barren, if we see old worlds fall to ruin, 
they will fashion new ones to replace them. It 
was ever so. The past guides us to further 
striving. But it cautions us not to attempt 
reliving it. Our age cannot wear the clothes 
of the past, and if we seem naked and ill- 
kempt, remember the art of the past was born 
naked and slowly grew to its state of well- 
being. And the Negro in the jungle can teach 
us what ancestor-worship cannot—the use of 
our own eyes and honesty to our own feel- 
ings.” 
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NEW WORKERS 


FOR OLD—CITIES WINNING OVER THE COUNTRY—NEW FORM - 


ULA FOR ECONOMIC SALVATION OF NEGROES—EVERYBODY TO 


ODAY I learned of another restaurant (in 

the cosmopolitan City of New York) that 
changed managers, and immediately discharged 
the Negro head-waiter, his secretary and cap- 
tains. From one of our advisors (in a small 
city in Kentucky) comes this cryptic answer 
to a question on the gains made during August : 
“3 janitors, 2 churches, and 1 bank, over to 
whites.” While the country plans to dispense 
financial relief to the unemployed, race preju- 
dice is daily forcing new recruits into the ex- 
panding army of unemployed numbered now at 
7,000,000. The employment problems of Ne- 
groes as a distinct phase of our unemployment 
question is one of the big factors with which 
industry has to reckon. 


Recent Census figures point to definite prob- 
lems in industry that are as important, if not 
as immediate, as unemployment. The Negro is 
moving from the country to the cities of the 
South and North, and is destined to continue 
to do so. During the past decade the Negro 
population of Youngstown increased 118 per 
cent; of Trenton, 86 per cent; of Buffalo, 200 
per cent; of Los Angeles, 149 per cent; and of 
Birmingham, 41 per cent. The Borough of 
Manhattan’s ratio of Negro population to the 
total moved up from 4.8 per cent to 12 per 
cent; and in Detroit and Newark from 4.1 per 
cent to 7.7 per cent and 8.8 per cent respec- 
tively. Important social and economic factors 
impel this migration cityward and northward 
and outweigh the “back to the farm” propa- 
ganda and unfavorable experiences had in 
competing with whites for jobs Negroes once 
monopolized. And so there is every prospect 
that Atlanta, Louisville, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, and other 
important cities will have not fewer, but more 
Negroes from year to year. 


With the stoppage of foreign immigration 
the Negro constitutes the one sure American 
labor reserve. Edward E. Lewis recently con- 
tributed a serviceable volume published by the 
Columbia University Press on The Mobility of 
the Negro. The following significant conclu- 


THE SUPPORT OF UNEMPLOYED 


sion \s stated after elaborate and painstaking 
measurement of the “push” of agriculture and 
the “pull” of industry: 

“It may be concluded, then, that while the 
powerful economic forces, which in the past 
have caused the Negro to leave the southern 
farms and enter the factories and other 
urban employment, may for the moment be 
held somewhat in abeyance, the prospect is 
that in the future Negro migration will con- 
tinue to arise from the differential economic 
status of city and country life. * * * The 
economic salvation of the race, in so far as 
one may be discerned, lies in an adjustment 
of its members to the status of industrial 
wage-earners. That adjustment is not a mere 
matter of learning to perform the simple 
tasks which modern industry sets for its 
workers. It is a matter of achieving a satis- 
factory position in American economic life, 
and that process has important social and 
political ramifications. * * *” 

The process of industralizing workers of 
this race must go on as one of the big prob- 
lems facing industrialists. Proposals growing 
out of unemployment cannot fail to encompass 
rapidly growing Negro populations in all the 
principal industrial centers of the country un- 
less whites who are given work are to support 
Negroes who are denied it. 


Not all Negroes are out of work. Many have 
not had their wages reduced. They will be giv- 
en opportunity to contribute to relief funds 
for the unemployed, in which many of their race 
are numbered. It is to be hoped that through- 
out the land gifts will be made by those who 
can afford to contribute. The impartiality 
shown by the administrators of funds permits 
no one to refuse help on the basis of discrimi- 
nation. North and South the Negro families 
and single men and women shared, without stint 
of money or sympathy, in the funds available 
for the relief of the unemployed. This is a 
human problem and our hearts and pocket- 
books should go out to all who want work and 
cannot obtain it. 


T. Arnotp Hit. 
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CHRONICLE 
AND COMMENT 


Poor Whites 


By A. Brown 


NYONE interested in modern developments in 

American literature, might profitably read 
American Earth by Erskine Caldwell (Scribner's 
$2.50), God In The Straw Pen by John Fort, 
(Dodd Mead $2.50) and Oklahoma Town by 
George Millburn (Harcourt Brace $2.00) books 
dealing with the poor white people of the South 
who are often known generically as “crackers.” 
Two other types of readers to whom these books 
are recommended are first, the white reader who 
uses instances of sensuality, “‘primitiveness’’ and 
crime, found in books dealing let us say with Cat- 
fish Row or with Black Belt cotton plantations, 
as justifications for certain preconceptions about 
“Negro characteristics’; and second, the Negro 
reader who reads into such books an intention on 
the part of the author to libel all negroes. 

Paul Green’s The Man Who Died At Twelve 
O'Clock, a play which I have heard indignant 
friends berate because of the liquor drinking old 
Negro, and other details which they considered 
unsavory, was originally a short story about white 
characters, called “The First Death,” found in the 
volume Wide Fields. A note reads, “Uncle January 
Evans—the worst reprobate in Little Bethel. A 
play was written about him, in which he was char- 
acterized as a Negro. He heard of it and threat- 
ened ‘to git the law on them writing folks at Chapel 
Hill.” Having changed the color of the charac- 
ters, Mr. Green did little else other than change 
a more rambling short story into a closely knitted 
play. Dialect and characterization remained the 
same. Reading this story after the play, I was 
struck anew by the interchangeability of qualities 
erroneously considered as belonging to one special 
group. Even a casual reading of books dealing 
with the poor whites of the South would sub- 
stantiate the belief in this interchangeability of 
traits—if one’s personal experience weren't enough. 
Teeftallow and This Bright Metal by T. S. Strib- 
ling, Angel by Du Bose Heyward, many of Paul 
Green's plays are easily procured evidence that 
the lives of poor white and poor black folk in the 
South conform broadly to the same pattern. 
Superstitions, moonshining, camp meeting de- 
baucheries, illiteracy, dialect—none of these are 
inalienable monopolies of either group. Of course 
within the outline there are differences, some subtle 
and some obvious. For instance, most of the studies 
of poor whites reveal more dourness, more cruelty 
and less humor than those of poor Negroes. On 
the other hand the Negroes have to do without the 
joys of mob violence; and one type of regalia they 


do net wear is the nightgown on horseback. But 
the broad outlines remain the same; and there is a 
interchangeability of many features. 

And now strength is added to this belief from 
new sources. God In The Straw Pen is a graphic 
account of a Methodist revival in the hills of 
Georgia in 1830. An emotionally starved frontier 
settlement is visited by an evangelist, who differing 
from Bishop Grace in certain particulars, produces 
the same result in his straw pen, where terrified 
sinners writhe and moan, get happy, wallow in 
ecstasy, and occasionally fall easy prey, after the 
fashion of Burn’s Holy Fair, to those onlookers 
whose minds are fixed more on sex than on religion. 
The book has many excellencies; one of them is 
that it will serve as an interesting gap filler in the 
literary recreation of the South of the past. The 
descendents of these Georgians, together with 
other folk of the South, are shown in the first part 
of American Earth by Erskine Caldwell. These 
stories, anecdotal in manner, deceptively simple, 
run all the way from the idyllic to the grim. 
“Saturday Afternoon” and “Savannah River Pay- 
day” show the cracker in his dealings with Negroes. 
They are, as might be expected, gruesome tales; 
they are told matter-of-factedly and therefore over- 
whelmingly. The same detachment is to be seen 
in George Milburn’s Oklahoma Town. In this book 
another young Southern writer reveals what he 
knows of life among the religious hypocrites, the 
Ku-Kluckers, the Negro-baiters, the semi-barbaric 
yokels, the flaming youth of a town only halfway 
won over from the frontier. 

Should the Man from Mars read these stories, 
after a session with the tomes of learned commen- 
tators on “racial characteristics,’ he would prob- 
ably believe that the characters were Negroes. 
Religious hysteria, lechery, petty gambling, what 
Prof. James Truslow Adams calls “Negro sensual- 
ity,” murder, criminality, dialect, illiteracy—all of 
the sorry total of afflictions that the Negro brought 
over with him when he invaded America in the slave 
ships are here in abundance. Only when the Man 
from Mars happens to read the accounts of favor- 
ite Southern sports such as torturing Negroes (the 
account in God In The Straw Pen is especially 
well done) or of burning Negroes at the stake, will 
he be given pause in his classification. The Man 
from Mars however, since things must be ordered 
better up there, would probably be too sensible to 
swallow the theorizing about “racial qualities’ in 


the first place. 
(Continued on Page 320) 
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Race Mixture. By Edward Byron Reuter. McGraw- 
Hill. Price $2.50. 

R. REUTER, in his book entitled “Race Mixture,” 

offers a series of chapters written at different times 

on the sociological aspect of inter-marriage and mis- 

cegenation. The theme of them all, however, is that 

racial problems are sociological rather than biological. 


Ocroser, 1931 


superior to the full-blooded Negro. He says, “a stud) 
of more advanced groups shows a great preponderance 
of individuals of mixed blood and a dearth, almost an 
entire absence of Negroes of pure blood.” While he 
admits that one contributing factor to the achievements 
of mulattoes in this country is the number of advan 
tages and opportunities which have accrued to them 


Although the book is primarily 
a treatment of the mulatto and 
his problems, Dr. Reuter makes 
several very challenging  state- 
ments concerning the Negro race 
as a whole. In the chapter on 
“Color and Achievement” he says 
“the Negro races have had no 
period of independent civilization ; 
they have developed no indigen- 
ous culture of high order; they 
have produced no military or po- 
litical organization of  conse- 
quence. They have been an im- 
portant but a relatively passive 
factor in world history.” Obvious- 
ly this is a question of standards 
and judgment. While we realize 
that it is difficult to evaluate the 
artistic and spiritual qualities of 
any people, we wish that Dr. 
Reuter had a broader and more 
appreciative attitude toward the 
various types and phases of the 
cultures of primitive peoples and 
their descendants. Certainly the 
Benim bronzes of West Africa 


FOR YOUR OWN 
BOOK SHELF 
THE BLACK WORKER—Harris & 
Spero, Columbia University Press. 
FOUR HANDSOME NEGRESSES 
by R. Hernekin Baptist, Jonathan 

Cape and Harrison Smith. 


DJUKA—The Bush Negroes of 
Dutch Guiana by Morton C. Kahn. 
The Viking Press. 

UP FROM THE APE by Earnest 
A. Hooten. Macmillan Company. 


CALIBAN IN AFRICA by Leonard 
Barnes. J. B. Lippincott & Co. 


NEGROES OF AFRICA — His- 
tory of Civilization by M. Dela- 
fosse. Translated by M. Fligel- 
man. Associated Publishers. 


NEGRO MEMBERSHIP IN AM- 
- ERICAN LABOR UNIONS by 
Ira de A. Reid. Alexander Press. 


beyond the others because of their 
admixture, still he does not con 
sider this to be the only cause ot 
their superiority. 

Here again, it is quite possible 
to refute some of the statements 
which he makes, but since the 
whole argument is rather compli- 
cated in its ramifications, perhaps 
it is best to cite only one instance 
of error, which if consistently 
held to would throw off the entire 
scale of calculations. He states 
that Booker Washington had 
three-fourths white blood and 
one-fourth Negro, and certainly 
no Negro who ever saw Mr. 
Washington would consider him as 
a quadroon type, while obviously 
he was a typical mulatto. 

So, then, while we accept the 
author’s loose usage of the term 
mulatto throughout the book as a 
convenient one for persons of near- 
ly half or slightly over half white 
blood, we fear that his informants 
have either not known or have 


represent a high order of “in- 


overestimated in many cases, the 


digenous culture” as do the sculp- 

tures of Gabon and Baoulé and the designs of the 
Bushongo. Besides the ingenuity of African Negroes in 
the making of musical instruments, and their skill in 
the smelting of iron from earliest times, shows thei 
not lacking in the qualities that make for independent 
development. Furthermore, the testimony of men like 
Livingstone, Sir Harry Johnston, and Vandercook with 
their first-hand knowledge of life among Negroes, seems 
to show that when black races have maintained life in 


any form against the deadly forces of the tropics that _ 


they have achieved by comparison more than their more 
fortunate brothers of the temperate zones. In his re- 
cent book, “Up from the Ape,” Hooten says, “In his- 
torical times Negroes have built up both in East Africa 
and West Africa powerful and well-organized king- 
doms which merit the name of eivilizations in respect 
to several of their institutions and cultural aspects.” 

In writing of “The Superiority of the Mulatto” as 
a separate group in the United States, Dr. Reuter does 
not hesitate to conclude after quoting available authori- 
ties and comparing statistics and the results of several 
intelligence tests, that the mulatto in this country is 


amount of admixture claimed. 

More important than the mere matter of the relation 
of blood percentages, however, is his interesting if some- 
what gloomy interpretation and analysis of “The Per- 
sonality of Mixed-Bloods.” He seems to feel that it is 
a very difficult matter for many persons of mixed blood 
to reconcile themselves to live within the group. He 
claims that the mixed-blood is an “unadjusted person” 
and feels that there are many of them who are seeking 
individual escape from an intolerable situation. “The 
mixed-blood’s hysterical and insistent knocking at the 
white man’s door is a familiar sound in every bi-racial 
situation. Its disguises are many though its objectives 
are ever the same,” he maintains. Yet he grants that 
there are many others like Booker Washington who 
have achieved full and useful lives through the sublima- 
tion of their interests with those of the Negro group. 
On this point he concludes, “It is only through an iden- 
tification of himself with the social group to which the 
social definitions consign him that he (the mixed-blood) 
can find a tolerable life and develop a wholesale per- 
sonality.” 

STERLING A. BROWN. 
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Appointments 
Dr. John W. Davis, one of America’s distinguished 
educators, President of West Virginia State College, 


OF NEGRO LIFE 


also the major portion of her work on a doctorate, 
using as a thesis, ‘“‘The Development of Public Educa- 
tion for Negroes in the State of Kentucky.” Miss 
Melissa Mae Elliott won a master’s degree in sociology 


has been selected by 
member of the National 


President. 


* 


Dr. John P. Turner of Phila- 
delphi has been appointed a police 
surgeon in the city of Philadel- 
phia. The appointment came as 
the result of civil service examin- 
ations in which Dr. Turner re- 
ceived the highest ranking. He 
has practiced medicine in Phila- 
delphia for 15 years. 


The Church 

Dr. Thomas W. Turner, Profes- 
sor of Biology at Hampton Insti- 
tute has been elected President of 


President Hoover to serve as a 
Advisory Commmittee of the 
Uneumployment Commission recently created by the 


upon her thesis, “News In the Negro Press.” 
Elliott will go into social work in St. Louis this fall. 
Miss Lillian Leondra Burwell, 
received a master’s degree in zoology. 
ciate of Professor Just. 


WITH NEGRO PLAYERS 
ON BROADWAY 
SINGIN’ THE BLUES 
drama of the cabarets with music 


— A melo- 


—Liberty Theatre, West 42nd St. 
Cast headed by Isabel Washing- 
ton. 


CONSTANT SINNER—A drama of 
Sex and Degeneracy, Royale Thea- 
tre, 45th St.. West of Broadway, 
by Paul Green. 

THE HOUSE OF CONNOLLY by 


Miss 


a teacher at Howard 
She is an asso- 
David King Cherry, president 
of Kittrell college was awarded a 
master’s degree in education. Mrs. 
Maudelle Brown  Bousfield re- 
ceived her master’s degree in edu- 
cation, co-incidentally with her 
promotion to the principalship of 
Douglass grade school in the 
Chicago public schools. Mrs. 
Bousfield is national president of 
A. K. A. Jos. Andrew Reid, a 
graduate of the College of the 
City of Detroit, specializing in 
Spanish won a master’s degree in 


Romance languages. 
* * * 


the Federated Colored Catholics Paul Green (in rehearsal) — A 
of the United States. Other offi- drama with Rese McClendon. Awards 

cers elected were G. W. B. Con- Thestes to be aanouneol. Julius Rosenwald received the 
rad of Cincinnati, Ohio, Vice- first of three rewards of merit 


President, Elmo Anderson of New 


BLACKBIRDS (3rd_ edition)—(in 
with 
Theatre to be announced. 


presented by the Rotary Club of 
Chicago to that citizen who has 
brought honor to Chicago by ser- 


Adelaide Hall. 


h s 
York City, General Organizer, rehearsal ) 
M. C. Whitlor of Chicago, Treas- 
urer. 
e e 


Reverend L. K. Williams, Pastor of Mount Olivet 
Baptist Church of Chicago, has been reelected Presi- 
dent of the National Baptist Convention, Inc. 

* * 

Reverend John W. Hurse of St. Stephens Baptist 

Church, Kansas City, Missouri, was elected President 


of the National Baptist Convention of America. 
* * * 


Education 

At the Autumn Convocation of the University of 
Chicago, nine colored students received graduate de- 
grees as follows: Edward Franklin Frazier of Fisk 
University received a doctorate of social science. His 
thesis was, “The Negro Family in Chicago.” Joseph 
Leland Johnson of Philadelphia received two degrees, 
that of doctor of philosophy and doctor of medicine. 
Dr. Johnson who formerly taught in Kansas City, goes 
to Howard university this fall. 

Professor Thomas Washington Talley of Fisk uni- 
versity received his doctorate of chemistry. Mrs. Myrtle 
Redmond Phillips, an instructor at Howard university, 
was awarded a master’s degree in education, completing 


vice to his fellow man. The award 
consists of an engrossed scroll and a bronze plaque 
which will bear the following inscription: “For his per- 
sonal integrity and responsibility of power in the social 
and industrial order. For his constant effort in the 
creation of opportunity for all, regardless of race, 
creed, color or accident of birth. For his endowments 
and participation in service to all in fields of local 
and national education, and including farm coloniza- 
tion in oppressed regions abroad, Negro schools, hous- 
ing betterments, hospitals, universities. For his faith 
in the permanence and progress of truth to inspire 
mankind in the achievement of the highest ideals, and 
the most effective service to society.” 


Garfield Muse of Devon, West Virginia, a brakeman 
on the Norfolk and Western Railroad (Pocahontas 
Division), has been awarded a Carnegie Medal and the 
sum of $500.00 for saving the life of a four-year-old 
white boy who was in eminent danger of being run 


over by a freight train. 
* 
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Music 

The winners in the $1,000 Rodman Wanamaker Mu- 
sical Composition Contest for Negro composers have 
been awarded as follows: Class I—First prize, “Lovers 
Plighted,” by William Dawson, Chicago, Ill. Second 
prize, “Sandals,” won by James E. Dorsey, Wildwood, 
N. J. Honorable mention, “There’s Victory I Must 
Gain,” by Rek Narf, Kansas City, Mo. Class II—First 
prize, “Allegro,” by J. Harold Brown, Indianapolis, 
Indiana. Second prize, “Sonata,” by Eugene Alexan- 
der Burkes, Newark, N. J. Honorable mention, “Cot- 
ton Dance,” by Florence B. Price, Chicago, Ill. Honor- 
able mention, “A Dance in Brown,” by Margaret A. 
Bonds, Chicago, Ill. Class III—First prize, “String 
Quartette in A Minor,” by J. Harold Brown, Indian- 
apolis, Ind. Second prize, “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” 
by N. Clark Single, Kansas City, Mo. Honorable men- 
tion, “I’m Troubled in Mind,” by Blanche K. Thomas, 
New York City. Honorable mention, “Feed My Sheep,” 
by Wellington Adams, Washington, D. C. 

These prizes were awarded by Major J. Harry Scrog- 
gins, president of the Robert C. Ogden Association. 


* * * 


Social Work 


The Atlanta School of Social Work began the school 
year of 1931-32 with the largest enrollment in its his- 
tory. The curriculum has been expanded from 29 to 
45 courses, many of which deal with various aspects 
of Child Welfare. A grant from The Children’s Fund 
of Michigan established by Senator James Couzens 
makes this expansion possible. Mr. Forrester Wash- 
ington, recently elected a member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Conference of Social Work 
is the Director. 


Art 


Hale Woodruff, young Negro artist who has made 
his residence for the past four years in France, re- 
turned to America recently. Mr. Woodruff has the 
distinction of being represented in the autumn ex- 
hibition at the Valentine Art Galleries, 69 East 57th 
Street, and in the L’Elan Galleries, East 52nd Street, 
New York City. 


Employment 


The Dunbar News, official organ of the Dunbar Gar- 
den Apartments, of which Roscoe Bruce is the Director, 
announces the establishment of a new dairy and grocery 
store at 2804 Eighth Avenue, under Negro management, 
by the great Sheffield Farms Dairy Company. Hampton 
Roach is manager and James Sherman is Assistant 
Manager. Mr. Roach for many years was employed 
as Head of the Stock Department of Park Tilford and 
Company and is a native of the West Indies. Mr. Sher- 
man was for six years with the James Butler Company, 
a chain grocery organization and is a native of Atlanta, 
Ga. 
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THE CHANGING AMERICAN SCENE 
(Continued from page 309) 


technologist, or social worker, who contributes 
his knowledge derived from his contact with in- 
dividual mal-adjustments in the community. 
It will take time for us to work out our joint 
contribution embodied in a new formulation of 
moral and social principles which will recognize 
the reality of a new social order—and the Ur- 
ban League has an important role to play 
right here. 


CHRONICLE AND COMMENT 
(Continued from page 317) 


Should the hypersensitive Negro reader, who 
cannot enjoy Green Pastures for fear that the play 
will be considered typical of all Negroes, practice 
what he believes others do, he would see here a 
complete picture of white America. That is, if he 
were logical. Unable to go in for such an absurd- 
ity, he might say, however, that here is Cracker- 
dom—and all crackers are religiously hysterical, 
illiterate, lustful and criminal—a generalization he 
probably already believes. And of course again he 
would be wrong. Because as the work of such 
diverse observers as T. S. Stribling and Edith 
Madox Roberts, and Maristan Chapman, and 
William Faulkner, to name only a few authors, 
would show—there are many varieties of “crack- 
ers.” What the three books under consideration 
show is not Crackerdom but the observations of 
highly individual artists about the lives of individ- 
ual poor whites, set against a fairly definite 
social background, All Crackerdom is not re- 
vealed here, nor will ever be anywhere—not even 
in the collected works of these authors. 


What these books reveal, is the awakened inter- 
est of modern authors in what Walter Hines Page 
called the “South’s forgotten man.” They show 
the farces and tragedies in the lives of under- 
privileged people living under conditions which 
may safely be called frontier. They show these 
unflatteringly ; which is as it should be. It would 
take a great liar to cast a roseate hue over the 
lives of these folk. For they live in a land, arid 
and bitter for any people, whether they be white 
or black, who, like them, have committed the ter- 
rible crime of being poor. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 
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